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From the Editor 

As most of our readers know, it is customary to publish two articles on each issue of 
¡puntes, however on this issue of Apuntes our readers will find that we have included three 
tticles. The reason for this is because in our last issue, inadvertently we omitted portions 
'f Dr. Cardoza’s sermon, and now we are publishing it again on this issue, in its complete 
orm. We apologize to Dr. Cardoza and to our readers for these omissions and we hope that 
‘OW everyone will enjoy reading Dr. Cardoza’s sermon in honor of his mother. 

Therefore, on this issue, we have three great contributors, the first article is written by 
Ar. Pablo Jiménez who is the Senior Pastor at Iglesia Cristiana (Discípulos de Cristo— 
dsciples of Christ) at Espinosa, Dorado in Puerto Rico his area of expertise is in the field 
f homiletics. Dr. Jiménez serves as an adjunct professor at different schools of theology, 
ut primarily at Seminario Wesley Indiana Wesleyan University. In his article, Dr. Jiménez 
ffers an excellent example post-colonial approaches and methodology in developing a 
sermon; his article not only offers methodological insights but also offers fantastic 
ontributions and interpretations of Acts 18. . 

The author of the second article is Dr. Alberto García, Who is Professor Emeritus of 
'heology at Concordia University in Wisconsin, where he taught for twenty two years. He 

also Adjunct Professor in the Hispanic Studies Program of Concordia Seminary, Saint 
¡0uis. Dr. García co-authored with Rubén Domínguez, Introducción a la vida y teología 
2 Martín Lutero (Abingdon, 2008). He is presently involved in two book projects to 
»ommemorate the Reformation. He is also translating Luther’s Commentaries of the Minor 
rophets and Isaiah from Latin to Spanish for Concordia Publishing House. In his article, 
ir. Garcia offers a glimpse of his most recent research by sharing his perspective on 
uther, particularly Luther’s interpretation of the message of the Minor Prophets and how 
lis interpretation may be read from a Latino/a context. 

And our third article was submitted by Dr. Carlos F. Cardoza-Orlandi, who currently 
erves as Professor of Global Christianities and Mission Studies at Perkins School of 
heology at Southern Methodist University. He is co-author (with Dr. Justo González) of 
rom All Nations to All Nations: A History of the Christian Missionary Movement; which 
as been translated to Portuguese as well a co-author (with Dr. Justo González) Historia 
neral de las Misiones (Colección Historia). Dr. Cardoza is the author of Mission: An 
ssential Guide which has been translated to Spanish, Portuguese, and Korean. Dr. 

doza-Orlandi is an ordained minister in the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). His 
iticle is a sermon in honor of his mother, in which he reflects on his journey during this 
ne of sorrow but he also shares with us the strength and comfort he found in his mother’s 
itness and in the Christian community. e 

As always, it is my hope and my prayer that the selections we have included here are a 
urce of inspiration and reflection for Christian ministry, for theological inquiry, and for 
i own personal Christian journeys. May God help us to embrace our Christian and 
itino/a identities in these changing times, as we consider these articles published in this 
sue of Apuntes. 


AT 
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The Troublemaker”s Friend: From Text to Sermon in a Postcolonial Context 
Pablo A. Jiménez 


I. Introduction : 
l am a Hispanic American, born in the United States and raised between the Spanish and 


the English-speaking Caribbean. My social location, thus, is multicultural by definition. 

During my ministry, I have lived in Puerto Rico, in Central America and in the United 
States. In each new setting, I have faced distinct challenges. For example, when I moved to 
San José, Costa Rica, to teach Homiletics at the institution now known as the Latin 
American Biblical University, I realized that my peers saw me as an American missionary, 
not as a fellow Latin American. By the same token, when I moved to Austin, Texas to serve 
as Instructor of Homiletics at the Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, my! 
peers saw me as a Latin American immigrant, not as a fellow American. 

To be a Latino in the United States is to live in the interstices of society. To be an ethnic 
Puerto Rican means that my ancestors were African, Amerindians and Spaniards. This 
places me in a different social location from other Hispanics, who consider themselves 
“Caucasian.” While people who belong to other Hispanic groups sometimes have strained 
relations with African Americans, I—as the great-grandson of a freed slave—recognize that 
we share a common history of oppression. 


II. A Postcolonial Paradigm 

Having been raised in Puerto Rico—which is the oldest colony in America—I am drawn 
to postcolonial theory. I think that postcolonial hermeneutics provides a platform that can 
foster dialogue between the different constituencies that have been historically considered 
as “subaltern” by the dominant groups in North America. These constituencies have been 
taught to read the Bible from a Eurocentric perspective’ that turns a blind eye to racial, 
ethnic and economic issues. Postcolonial hermeneutics not only deconstructs our history of 
oppression, but also helps us to establish new bridges of communication between groups 
that were taught to hate each other by the colonial powers. 

As I have argued elsewhere,” Hispanic Theology and especially its hermeneutics have a 
postcolonial ethos. Fernando Segovia has been the trailblazer in this area, publishing 
several resources on postcolonial hermeneutics and Hispanic theology.’ The following 
remarks are informed by these discussions. 


' Randall C. Bailey, “The Danger of Ignoring One's Own Cultural Bias in Interpreting the Text” in 
Postcolonial Bible, edited by R.S. Sugirtharajah (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1998), 79. 

? “Toward a Postcolonial Homiletic: Justo L. González Contribution to Homiletics,” in and Hispanic-Latino/z 
pes by Alvin Padilla, Roberto Goizueta & Eldin Villafañe (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2006), 159-167 
and 305-306. 


See, for example, Fernando F. Segovia, Decolonizing Biblical Studies: A View From the Margins (Maryknoll 
New York: Orbis Books, 2000). 


3 ok 
See, for example, Fernando F. Segovia, Decolonizing Biblical Studies: A View From the Margins faryknoll, 
New York: Orbis Books, 2000). pd “al 
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IU. Reading and preaching ‘scripture’ in a multicultural world 

The Bible is a liberating text.* It is the word of God because it testifies about the divine 
om for the poor, the oppressed and the vulnerable. However, not all parts of the 
'hristian scriptures hare this liberating thrust. Some sections of the Bible present the 
jiewpoint of the powerful, offering theological insights that are detrimental to the poor. 
These sections must be deconstructed, in order to honor the global message of the Bible, 
hich is a message of liberation. Of course, this is a hermeneutical option that the 
nterpreter must take fully aware of its risks, dangers and consequences. 

The liberating thrust of the Bible provides common ground for dialogue with other 
ubaltern groups. It also provides a meta-narrative of redemption that allows us to examine 
tur sinful past, seeking repentance and offering forgiveness. In my experience as a 
iispanic living in the United States, I have experienced the tension between Mexican 
imericans and African Americans in some parts of the country, such as Texas. The 
tberating message of the Bible provides common ground for dialogue between these 
rroups, helping them to stop blaming each other for unemployment, lack of opportunities 
nd other social woes. Hispanics and African Americans live permanently in the United 
Hates as a consequence of the colonial and neo-colonial expansion of Anglo-European 
ations in North America, Central America, South America and the Caribbean. The New 
testament, which we interpret as a collection of anti-Imperial «document, provides insights 
nd paradigms that can help us interpret our common colonial history. 

The anti-Imperial message of the Bible also empowers the subaltern to speak. While the 
»lonial ideology silences those deemed as subaltern, the power of the gospel saves us from 
lence and gives us grounds to condemn the colonial system and to call the dominant 
roup to recognize our full humanity. 

The authority of the Bible derives precisely from its liberating and anti-Imperial thrust 
“the Bible. Time-and again, the poor and the oppressed find in the Bible words of hope 
sat empower them in their struggle for life. This message of liberation is not restricted to 
e oppressed. Those who belong to the dominant groups also need liberation from the 
pressive system that has taught them to see the subaltern as a second-class person. The 
oppressors can only reach their full human potential when they recognize the full humanity 
“the subaltern groups. The authoritative power of the Bible empowers the oppressed to 
iter a prophetic word of both judgment and salvation. 

Postcolonial homiletics challenge those deemed as subaltern by the colonial powers to 
nbrace, claim and proclaim the full humanity that God has given them. The postcolonial 
jeacher must unmask and deconstruct the colonial ideology that keeps the subaltern 
ups bound in silence. The postcolonial preacher has the opportunity to shepherd a 
mmunity of faith to a life of freedom and dignity. This process of deconstruction of 
lonial ideologies and the construction of postcolonial identities is conflictive. Conflict is, 
us, an unavoidable element of this homiletic process. Say 


or further insight on my views on Hispanic hermeneutics, see “The Bible: A Hispanic Perspective,” in Teologia 
‘Conjunto: A Collaborative Protestant Theology, ed. José D. Rodriguez and Loida I. Martell-Otero (Louisville: 
estminster/John Knox Press, 1977), 66-79; and "In Search of a Hispanic Model of Biblical Interpretation." — 
urnal of Latino/Hispanic Theology 3:2 (November 1995): 44-64. 
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Postcolonial theory, deconstruction and critical theory must be an integral part of the 
curriculum in theological schools, particularly in those who want to empower subalterns to 
preach the liberating message of the gospel. Preachers who belong to ethnic minorities and 
other groups labeled as “subaltern” need critical tools to analyze, unmask and debunk the 
racist ideologies that intent to keep the people of God in bondage. Those who belong to 
groups traditionally considered as “dominant” also need critical tools to face the privilege 
that they have enjoyed, debunk the racist ideologies that have shaped them and reach out to 
those children of God that western societies have labeled as “other.” 

IV. From Text to Sermon 

How can postcolonial theory inform sermon preparation and design? I think it is best to 
illustrate this point with a sermon. In this case, I am including a sermon on Acts 18, 
particularly the sections that speak about Priscilla, a woman who was a leader in the early — 
church. 

I analyze scripture following the Hispanic hermeneutical model that I present in 
Púlpito: An Introduction to Hispanic Preaching, a book co-written with Justo Es 
González.? The model calls the interpreter to see the Bible as a liberating text; develop an 
alternative way of reading the text (a “reading of resistance”); see marginalization as an 
entry point to the message of the text; seek points of contact between our world and the 
world of the text; establish a correlation of social locations; and to, finally, develop a key 
metaphor to open the message of the text. 

However, in this particular case the hermeneutical process also includes other elements. 
On the one hand, I preached this sermon on the ordination of an African American 
minister, in North Carolina. On the other hand, this minister was a woman, the Rev. Louis 
Artis, who served as President of the Church Finance Council of the Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ) in the United States and Canada. $ 

The context in which I preached this sermon forced me to-address issues related to race, 
ethnicity and gender. This sermon is, thus, an exercise in multicultural hermeneutics. 

V. The Troublemaker’s Friend: A Sermon on Acts 18 
1. Introduction 

The 18” chapter of the book of Acts makes a casual reference to a rather obscure 
episode in the history of the Roman Empire. Verse 2 states that “A Jew named Aquila ... 
had recently come from Italy with his wife Priscilla, because Claudius had ordered all Jews 
to leave Rome.” Please, allow me to explain the historical background of this Biblical 
verse. 

Claudius was a Roman Emperor whose tenure is generally remembered as a peaceful 
one. It had to be, given that Claudius followed a bloody Emperor named Caligula, who was 
murdered by his own guards shortly after becoming insane. Roman history tells us that this 
rather peaceful Emperor took extreme measures against the growing community of Jewish 
expatriates who lived in Rome. Claudius banned all Jewish people from Rome in the 49th 
year of the Common Era. This ban lasted for approximately six years. 


Justo L. González and Pablo A. Jiménez, Púlpito: An Introduction to Hispanic Preaching (Nashville: Abing 
Press, 2005), 43-46. 
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Well, we should not be surprised that the Roman Empire took repressive measures 
igainst a growing minority group. As we know all too well, Empires excel at oppressing, 
1arassing, and persecuting growing minority groups. What is interesting is the reason used 
»y Roman History to justify the repression of Jews. A historian named Suetonius writes: 
[Because the Jews at Rome caused continuous disturbances at the instigation of Chrestus, 
ae [Claudius] expelled them from the city.”* 

». The Empire and the Troublemaker 

As you have correctly guessed, "Chrestus" is a mispronunciation of "Christ." In all 
probability, what happened in Rome is related to the arrival of the message of the Gospel to 
he capitol of the Empire. Maybe some pilgrims or some newly arrived immigrants had 
aeard about Jesus of Nazareth during trips to Jerusalem, Judea, Syria, Alexandria, or Asia 
Minor. They arrived to Rome announcing the good news that Jesus is the Messiah, the 
Christ. Like Peter, Paul, and the rest of the Apostles, they shared the new message at the 
yynagogues. Soon the synagogues, which were usually led by Pharisees, divided into two 
troups: Traditional Pharisees and Messianic Jews. The friction between them became so 
riolent that the Emperor had to intervene. 

The official Roman account of the expulsion of the Jews is a testament to both the 
fficiency and the ignorance of Empires. On the one hand, the Roman government could 
wot find this "Chrestus" guy because they had already killed him some 23 years back. 
"ollowing their "kill first and then investigate" policy, the Roman military machine had 
ready crucified the Jewish itinerant preacher. On the other hand, the "official story" of the 
vent demonstrates ignorance about Jewish affairs. And the official story is, of course, 
mistaken. 

The brutality and the ignorance of the Empire should not surprise those of us who 
sescend from African stock. It does not matter if your forefathers and foremothers where 
mslaved in the US mainland while my "abuelos" and "abuelas" where enslaved in the 
Saribbean, we know that the Empire brutalizes ethnic minority groups and that their so- 
alled experts know "didly" about us. For example, the so-called scholars who nowadays 
vrite the official accounts of history for the Empire publish a book about Puerto Ricans 
ifter spending a week on a Caribbean Cruise or come down south and, after reviewing the 
breakfast menu, order a single “grit” because they are on a diet. 

. Priscilla and Aquila, the Troublemaker”s Friends 

According to the book of Acts Aquila, and his wife Priscilla, were Christian leaders who 
rrived to Corinth after being expulsed from Rome. ES 
They were chased out of Rome because they were Messianic Jews. — 
| They were followers of Jesus, the Christ. 
| They were friends of Christ, the “troublemaker.” 


Jaius Suetonius Tranquillus, The Twelve Ceasars, Translated by Robert Graves, Revised with an Introduction by 
ichael Grant (England: Penguin Books, 1979), p. 202. 
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In the text read earlier, there is nothing out of the ordinary. According to the traditions 
of the times, the husband is mentioned first. However, in Romans 16:3-4 and in 2 Timothy 
4:19 Priscilla is named first, indicating, thus, that she was more important than her husband. 
This hunch is confirmed by Acts 18:26 where Priscilla is described as a savvy teacher of 
the Christian faith. 

Acts tells us that an outstanding Jewish speaker arrived to Ephesus from Alexandria. His 
name was Apollos. Although the New Testament tells us precious little about him, the 
reference to Alexandria is intriguing. That Egyptian city was an important learning center, 
having boasted the largest library in the world. There was also a large Jewish community in 
the city. They had built a copy of the Temple in a nearby city named Leontopolis, led by a 
family of "high priests" whose lineage was purer than the ones in Jerusalem. Even more 
important, Alexandria was home to Philo, a Jewish teacher. Philo dedicated his life to 
explain the Jewish faith to non-Jewish people, searching for points of contacts between 
Greek thought and Torah. In any case, we have reasons to believe that Apollos had all the 
makings of a learned itinerant teacher and philosopher. 

According to Acts 18:24-28, Apollos preached in Ephesus. In his speech, he 
demonstrated some knowledge of the Gospel. However, soon the congregation realized that 
he only knew the baptism of John. After worship, Priscilla and Aquila take on the task of 
sharing the Gospel with the Alexandrian preacher, leading him to true discipleship. Priscilla 
thus, instructs the otherwise powerful scholar in the rudiments of the faith. God chooses 
Priscilla to teach the teacher how to teach the Christian faith. 

This raises some unanswerable questions about Priscilla: 
Where did she learn about Scripture? 
Which was her background? 
Who taught her how to preach? A 

Well, the possibilities are certainly limited. Most women, as most people in the ancient 
world, were illiterate. Women were also excluded from the Jewish priesthood and most 
Jewish groups shunned women from rabbinical training. Therefore, I only see four options: ” 

1. Priscilla was born to a wealthy family, who could afford learned slaves who 
functioned as tutors. ; 
2. Priscilla used to belong to one of the few groups of Pharisees that either 
encouraged or allowed women to study Scripture. 
3. Priscilla comes from an Essenne background, learning Biblical interpretation 
from teachers trained at Qumran. 
4. Priscilla became a teacher after her Christian baptism. ~ 

In any case, I cannot help but to imagine that Apollos' professional and male egos were 

somewhat bruised in the process. I don't know, maybe he needed learn some humility. The 


“1 am disregarding a fifth option. In the ancient world, some courtesans develop academic skills, given that they ] 
participated in social gatherings and literary circles. Priscilla could have been a courtesan before coming to faith. 
This possibility would be even more feasible if she was a gentile woman, theory supported by the fact that 
“Priscilla” is a Latin name. For more information on the social location of women in the ancient world, see Sarah 
Pomeroy, Goddesses, Whores, Wives, and Slaves: Women in Classical Antiquity (New York: Schocken Boo 
1975). On the possibility that Priscilla was a gentile woman, see the article titled “Aquila and Priscilla”, written by 
M.J. Shroyer, in the Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. 1 (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1962), p. 176. 
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point is that in a male-dominated world a male leader needed to learn something. He 
needed to learn the rudiments, the "A-B-C's" of the faith. And the teacher appointed by the 


Holy Spirit of God was a woman; a woman who just happened to be certain troublemaker's 
rriend. 


4. Facing Today’s Empire 

Today, my brothers and sisters, we have the privilege of participating in a spiritual feast. 
At the center of the event, there is a powerful Christian leader whose prowess is officially 
cecognized by our Church today. The Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) bestows 
prdination on Lois Artis. Many gifts adorn her. 

She is wise. 
She is extremely able. 
She is humble. 
And she knows when and how to be strong. 

I could go on for a while listing her qualities and abilities. However, today I affirm that 
0is' most important trait is the company she keeps. You see, Lois is a good friend of a 
certain instigator and troublemaker. 

The Empire certainly is displeased with Lois calling, ordination, and performance. That 
ss why the forces of death, sin, and evil have attacked her so violently. However, today 
'esus the Troublemaker has gathered a group of friends to tell Lois that she should not 
lespair in the midst of trouble. 

Yes, the Empire can be brutally repressive. 
Yes, the Empire crucifies people on a regular basis. 
Yes, the Empire has a host of phony experts ready to attack us. 
Yes, the Empire produces official accounts that are either misleading or utterly 
false. > 
Yes, the Empire is racist, relegating people from ethnic minority groups to their 
ghettos. 
Yes, the Empire prefers women who are submissive and subservient. 
Yes, the Empire dislikes learned women who can teach men the “A-B-C’s.” 
But we can rejoice even in the midst of trouble, because we have a faithful friend 
n Jesus, the Troublemaker. 
». Conclusion 
| [Addressing Lois] 
Today is the beginning of a new chapter in your ministry, this time-as an fh ordained 
woman. Today, I have a final piece of advice for you. 
| Remember that the key to Christian discipleship is imitation. ae 
: A disciple strives to be just like his or her teacher. 
Therefore, today your church ordains you to be a troublemaker 
‘ for the kingdom of God. = 
Go, then, and raise some holy trouble in the name of Jesus the Christ. 
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Reseña: 


El autor, usando un método post-colonial, fundamentado en escritores como el Dr. 
Fernando Segovia y Justo L. González, nos ofrece una breve descripción de su propio 
contexto y luego del propio método post-colonial para luego utilizarlo en la elaboración y 
desarrollo de un sermón en el cual aspectos étnicos y de género son considerados como 
aspectos primordiales. El autor nos presenta una interpretación del capítulo 18 del libro de 
Los Hechos, en el cual resalta el poder opresivo del Imperio, pero de igual manera hace 
alusión a la forma en que la comunidad cristiana, particularmente Priscila, que de una — 
manera subversiva, desafió el dominio del Imperio Romano, y de igual manera el autor 
menciona que esta es la labor de la comunidad cristiana y da como en ejemplo el ministerio | 
de Lois Artis, quien es una mujer ordenada en la Iglesia Cristiana (Discípulos de Cristo). 
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Reading Luther Latinamente: Commemorating the 2017 Reformation from 
the Edges. 


Alberto L García, PhD. 
Five Hundred Years Ago 


On October 31, 1517, a virtually unknown Augustinian monk, and young professor of 
theology, from an insignificant and practically unknown new university, founded in 1502 
ny Frederick the Wise in Wittenberg, Germany, planted 95 Theses! at the door of the Castle 
church (the Schlosskirche). This was a strategic action. On November 1, the Eve of All 
Saints Day was celebrated. On that day, the whole faculty participated of the festivities at 
the Castle Church and crowd of citizens flocked in to view the relics of the Elector of 
Saxony. 

However, Luther’s intention in posting the theses was not to begin a reformation 
movement nor to break away from the church. He did not actually attacked in this 
document the pastoral system established by the Catholic Church in order to mercifully 
mitigate the penances for sin imposed by the church.’ In fact, Luther’s 95 Theses were 
written in Latin with a more humble intent. They were mere talking points. These theses 
were directed to his academic community with great pastoral passion and concern for his 
people. They were uncoordinated, and not even well thought out, compared to other of 
~uther’s writings. Why and how, then, these 95 Theses causéd such great stir? 

The popularity of the 95 Theses caught Luther by surprise. Before he could engage the 
opinions of his peers, the theses were translated into German, and printed and circulated 
quickly throughout Germany and Switzerland thanks to that great invention of the times, 
the Gutenberg Press. Soon Luther’s work was highly praised as well as challenged by the 
Zatholic Church. He was not the first within the church to bring these matters to the 
rorefront. His planting of the 95 Theses became, however, the important event, kairos, that 
set the stage toward igniting a revolutionary zeal to reform the church.’ It is important to 
recognize also that the economics and the politics of the times were ripe for the 


“Martin Luther, Luther’s Works (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1955-), 
-dited by Jaroslav Pelikan and Helmut T. Lehman, Vol. 31, 17-34. It will be cited as LW, from now on. 
This is not the time nor the place to discuss the Catholic Church’s Sacrament of Penance, or the system of 
mdulgences in the 16" Century, a system that Luther later abandoned. For an easy and readable explanation of the 
Datholic teaching on the sacrament of penance, and Luther’s dialog with the use and practice of the sacrament at 

t time, as well as other theologians in the 15" and 16" Centuries, turn to James Atkinson, Martin Luther and the 
irth of Protestantism (Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1968), 142-156. We must caution the reader that indulgences do 
ot mean today the same thing to a modern catholic or to Catholicism over a thousand years ago as they did to 
juther and his contemporaries. a: 
Cf. Eric W. Gritsch, Reformer Without a Church: Thomas Muentzer (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1967) explores 
10w the emerging merchant class supports Luther’s claim, and many even the revolutionary zeal of Thomas 
entzer, because they found the church of the times through their taxation and merchantile transactions hurting 
1e daily economics, businesses and lives of the people. There was in the context of their society no economic 
‘orm without also reform within the church. 
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Reformation movement to begin, in that place and time, when Luther planted his 95 
Theses.* 

Luther's intend in the posting of the 95 Theses was grounded in his pastoral concern for 
the people of God. He found as a sign of the times the church misguiding the people to a 
false sense of security in their avoidance of suffering in order to find rest, and peace. The 
church of the times promoted this perspective under the promotion of the selling of 
indulgences. Luther confronts now this practice. Repentance was a continuing process of 
dying to self and rising again in righteousness, and it was not a mercantile transaction (Cf. 
Theses 1-4).° We find throughout the theses, Luther urging the pastors of the church not to 
confuse the preaching of indulgences with the preaching of the Gospel to which the Church 
was committed (Cf. Theses 53-80). Theses 92-94, echo in particular Luther’s mission and 
message present throughout his career as reformer within the church. They were twofold. 

First, Luther emphasized that trusting in indulgences gave the believer a false sense of 
security. He found this irreconcilable with our trust and faith in Christ. Secondly, this trust 
and faith in Christ, however, was not immune to suffering. Luther’s theology of the cross is 
present here. Security and peace of heart should not be found through a monetary - 
transaction or mere participation within the church. In fact, our Christian security and peace 
was found not in setting aside human suffering. Suffering in the way of the cross meant that 
through our suffering in walking with Christ our hearts and minds will conform to Christ’s 
incarnational suffering in action within the world. This was not an approval of wasteful, 
evil suffering, but rather turning our suffering into productive suffering by walking with 
Christ toward a renewal of our hearts, the church, and God’s presence in the world. Luther 
went on to refine his insight on the theology of the cross in his Heidelberg Theses of 1517.° 
It is here, in my humble opinion, and the opinion of other contemporary theologians, that 
Luther’s theology of the cross shines forth as a new way of doing theology. I believe that 
Luther’s insights under his theology of the cross has much to say for doing theology from - 
the edges. It needs urgently. However, my purpose in writing this essay is not to explore his 
hermeneutics of the cross in detail. I will make mention of his theology of the cross here 
and there as I explore other important themes within his theology that will allow us to ; 


Reformation (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmann, 1992) and Steven Ozment, The Age of Reform: 1250-1550 (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1980). 

°E.G. Schwiebert, Luther and his times: The Reformation from a new perspective (Saint Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House , 1950), 305-51, offers a keen study of the-economics of indulgences and its impact on the daily E 
lives of the faithful. 

S The American Edition translation of the Heidelberg Theses in LW, 39-69 contain some major flaws in the 
translation. Please check out the work edited by James Atkinson, Luther: Early Theological Works ( Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1962), 276-307, for a more accurate translation. Teófanes Egido has provided an accurate 
translation of these theses in Spanish in Lutero obras (Salamanca: Ediciones Sígueme, 2001), 74-86. 


* García and Dominguez, Introducción, Chapter 1, 27-34. Cf. also Heiko A. Oberman, The Dawn of the 
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:e-visit the Reformation in light of our U.S. Latina/o theology living at the edges. For now 
offer some suggestions for your reading and perusal.’ I believe, however, that Luther’s 

heology of the cross needs to be revisited and accented under the keys of pneumatology 
ind eschatology. My exploration on Luther’s Commentaries on the Minor Prophets is a 
vork in progress toward this goal. 

There is no doubt that Luther’s planting of the 95 Theses created a bitter struggle, mano 
1 mano, between the Catholic Church and Luther. Bitter words and actions were 
»xchanged. Luther was also not always kind or wise in many of his words and actions 
hmong the poor or border land groups of his day, such as the Jews. This cannot be 
»verlooked. The purpose of this essay is not to celebrate this event in a triumphalist manner 
put to commemorate the event. It is to look at the Reformation in a critical manner to find 
ways of lifting up important insights and to refine those that may be useful in our 
constructive theological work from the edges. Unfortunately, the Reformation led also 
uther and his followers, and other Protestant reformers to attack and misrepresent one 
mother in a cruel manner. It also caused in an ironic manner for a healthy reformation 
within the Catholic Church to stop on its track as the church became combative against 
uuther and his followers.* 
Meanwhile in Latin American and the Caribbean the theological programs promoted 
pward a reformation of the church in the 16" Century, by Catholics and Protestants in 
Jurope, were really out of sight and out mind. —The control that the church hierarchy 
llaimed and obtained since the late Middle Ages in Europe was not present in Latin 
american, where the distances were great and communication was difficult. Also, there 
vas a scarcity of missionaries and clergy in a vast land where the native (and later African) 
copulations to be evangelized were enormous. This set of affairs gave way to various forms 
if popular religiosity and piety among the people who came in contact with Christianity. In 
fn uncanny manner, however, the Catholic resolve in her post-Tridentine theology and 
mrough the Protestant Reformation unfolding, affirmed common programs. The two 
novements were united in a paradoxical manner because the Catholic and Protestant 


WWalter von Loewenich, Luther’s Theology of the Cross (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1966) is the programmatic 
cork that initiated the study of Luther’s theology of the cross as a new way of doing theology. Several Roman 
gatholic theologians find credence in this new approach. Cf. Joseph Lortz, The Reformation in Germany (New 
cork: Herder and Herder, 1968), Vol. 1; Brunero Gherardini, “La Theologia Crucis Chiave Ermeneutica Per La 
settura E Lo Studio Di M. Lutero,” Doctor Communis 28 (1975): 252-90. The work of the German theologian 
lirgen Moltmann, The Crucified God (New York: Harper and Row, 1974) brought in a critical manner Luther’s 
tral vision to the forefront to the discussion in the 20" Century. There is no doubt that Luther’s” reformation 
is found in a critical manner among Latin American liberation theologians such as Leonardo Boff and John 
rino. Cf. The work of Walter Altmann, Luther and Liberation: A Latin American Perspective (Minneapolis: 
ugsburg Press, 1992) and Vitor Westhelle, Voces de Protesta en América Latina (Chicago: Lutheran School of 
theology, 2000). It has been also the case among feminist theologians such as Mary M. Solberg, Compelling 
ynowledge: A Feminist Proposal for an Epistemology of the Cross (New York: State University Press, 1997). Cf. 
so Alberto L. Garcia and Rubén D. Dominguez, Introducción a la vida y teología de Lutero (Nashville: 
bingdon, 2008), 173-195, for a summary of some contemporary interpretations of this theme in light of the 
ntext of U.S. Latino/a theology. 
Yzment, The Age of Reform, 397-418; Justo L. González, A History of Christian Thought (Abingdon, 1975), 
gol. 3, 178-225. S 
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Reformations sought a better educated clergy, a scholarly study of the Scriptures, but also 
distanced themselves from the popular Catholicism and popular religiosity of the people. 
The daily faith experiences and devotion of the people within those communities of faith 
became at best irrelevant to the theological affirmations and traditions being casted in 
Europe. At worst they were mere superstitions to be rejected and avoided. 

The beauty and irony in these state of affairs is that as Catholics and Protestants 
evangelized in other parts of the world, such as in Latin America, Africa and Asia, new 
faith expressions, and popular religiosities emerged as gifts to the church as the testimony 
of the Holy Spirit took root among them. These faith expressions as well as our Latino/a 
expressions of faith in Latin America and the U.S. Hispanic Communities of faith cannot be 
dismissed within a true ecumenical dialog. They are essential to the wellbeing of the church 
catholic as the people of God. The commemoration of the 500 years of the Reformation 
afford us another opportunity for these Christian voices to emerge as important 
contributions to the catholic and evangelical church. 

Commemorating the Reformation Latinamente 

The Vatican and the Lutheran World Federation are already busy in preparations for a 
“Common Commemoration of the Reformation in 2017.” This is the title of the actual 
document signed and released by the two entities in preparation for the 500% Anniversary 
of the Reformation.'” This is an important document in that it attempts to look at the 
Reformation of Martin Luther with a critical eye toward the hope to “commemorate” where 
the Christian church has been and where it must march for a better future. This document 
wishes to engage not only the Catholic and Lutheran Churches, but also all Christian 
churches and world cultures where these churches live and have their being.'' This affords 
us in a true ecumenical spirit to lift up our local communities of faith, and to listen to one 
another as we find ways to erase away misunderstandings, and as we stfive to find insights 
and incarnate ways of action to enrich a world catholicity. This is the kind of catholicity 
where all the parts play an important universal role within the whole. My hope is that this 
exercise will also empower and refine further a teología en conjunto from the edges.'? 

In light of this opportunity, I would like to join these efforts by engaging my 
Lutheran Christian tradition /atinamente. Several of my colleagues have already begun the 


?Cf. Orlando O. Espin, The Faith of the People: Theological Reflections on Popular Catholicism (Mary Knoll, 
N.Y.: Orbis, 1997), 3-7. Justo L. Gonzalez, “Reinventing Dogmatics” in From the Heart of Our People: Latino/a 
Explorations in Catholic Systematic Theology, ed. Orlando O. Espin and Miguel H. Diaz (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis, 
1999), 218-22. 

19. Cf. From Conflict to Communion: Lutheran-Catholic Common Commemoration of the Reformation in 2017. By 


the Lutheran World Federation and the Pontifical Council for Promoting Christian Unity (Leipzig, Germany: 
Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 2013). 


'' From Conflict to Communion, 13-17. 


Y This has always been the vision of our dean of U.S. Latino protestant and evangelical theology, Justo L. 
Gonzalez, Out of Every Tribe and Nation (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1992). Cf. in particular Chapter 2, “A 
Vision of Catholicity.” I developed this theme in my essay “The Local Church: A Critical Point of Departure for a 
World Ecclesiology” in Critical Issues in Ecclesiology, edited by Alberto L. Garcia and Susan K. Wood (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Eerdmans Publishing House, 2011), 120-47. Susan Hinlicky makes some important constructive 
a toward this goal in “Six Ways Ecumenical Progress is Possible” Concordia Journal 39/4 (2013): 310- 
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process in constructing a Latino/a ecumenical theology to build bridges toward a vibrant, 
spirit filled, catholicity. We must take special note of Building Bridges, Doing Justice: 
Constructing a Latino/a Ecumenical Theology, edited by Orlando O. Espin.' This is an 
important work toward this commemoration. In this book Catholic and Protestant latino/a 
theologians have engaged in critical issues that the church must consider toward a continual 
ppirit filled reformation of the church. In this essay I want to contribute to this conversation 
boy engaging latinamente Luther’s Commentaries on the Minor Prophets. 

Why Direct Our Efforts To Luther’s Commentaries On The Minor Prophets? 
Luther’s theological work is monumental. He accentuated different themes at different 
limes during his career. There are changes in the way he theologizes during his early and 
mature career. This is due to the various historical circumstances he faced, the texts he 
studied, and some shifts in his application of themes. He does not employ consistently 
throughout his career, for example, some theological themes, such as the deus 
yibsconditus.'* There are some disagreements, therefore, among Luther’ scholars in reading 
him throughout his career. He has been also interpreted in various ways by Luther 
scholars throughout history.'? Luther offers, however, important themes that are crucial for 
our teología en conjunto to re-visit in order to move forward in building bridges within a 
orld ecumenical theology. In other words, he brings forth important themes to the table 
hat are at the center of our discussion. He offers us the opportunity to consider the value of 
yur particular universality in contributing to the whole. These themes are very much present 
Luther’s Commentaries on the Minor Prophets. There are two compelling reasons for 
his. First, Luther lectures on the Minor Prophets are delivered from 1524 to 1526. This 
narks one of Luther’s most critical periods as a reformer. During this period Luther is 
ound within the whirlwind of controversies with other Protestants while also experiencing 
urther pressures from Rome. He is confronting in particular what he believes are the more 
adical Protestant theologians in his midst. He is quite vocal against his former colleague 
Zarlstadt, the left wing revolutionary theology of Thomas Miintzer,'® and the zeal of the 
neavenly charismatic prophets. Luther affirms the just cause of the poor of his times but 
rriticizes the Peasants Revolution to maintain law and order in his community. He writes 
luring this time several polemical writings where he makes some valid claims but also 
nisses the mark several times in uplifting in a constructive manner the valid concerns from 
these groups.'’ Unfortunately these polemical writings are the main writings quoted when 


| 
Cf, Building Bridges, Doing Justice: Constructing a Latino/a Ecumenical Theology, edited by Orland O. Espin 
faryknoll, NY, 2009). Several Latinas/os theologians from various traditions and disciplines engage the reader in 
voing ecumenical theology latinamente. 
Von Lowenich, 50-51; Gherardini, 253. 
"Berhard Lohse, Martin Luther: An Introduction to His Life and Work (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1986). Lohse 
ffers an excellent and succinct introduction to the various challenges in interpreting Luther and to the different 
vays that Luther has been interpreted in history. ere 
Thomas Miintzer was in fact beheaded on May 27, 1525 at Muehlhaussen, Germany for treason while Luther 
ras lecturing on Amos at Wittenberg. 

‘Schwiebert, 535-70; Hinlicky, 318-22. Cf. in particular Luther’s Against the Heavenly Prophets (LW, 40, 79- 
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investigating Luther during this period. Luther’s Commentaries on the Minor Prophets are 
more significant, in my humble opinion, in reading Luther /atinamente. 

Luther’s Commentaries on the Minor Prophets have a different focus and intend. He is 
lecturing and sharing his theological insights with his students. His position is one where he 
mentoring academically and pastorally his students to work among the people. He is doing 
this very much aware that soon he must go before the Emperor Charles V and the Church 
authorities to give reason of his faith. He realizes that his theological work has to be 
grounded in a discipleship of the cross that may spell martyrdom because of his stand. In 
an uncanny manner he concluded his lectures of the Operationes in Psalmos with Psalm 22 
because he was suddenly summoned to the Diet of Worms. He guided his students during 
this difficult period to understand that the proclamation of the Gospel was grounded on an 
orthopraxis, a living and dying under the cross, on behalf of the people of God. This is his 
special focus and point of departure. The main principle in reading and doing theology 
latinamente is that we are involved in the daily lives of our people. We do theology in light 
of “lo cotidiano.” We do theology from the perspective and insights of what is occurring 
among our people. They share in action and insights within our work of teología en 
conjunto. This is why I chose to engage in re-reading these lectures latinamente. Luther is 
preoccupied with his students and his people as he struggles with his reading of the Minor 
Prophets. We find in this approach a living theology of the cross in his exegetical work. He 
is more attune to the signs of the Spirit and to what God has to say for the immediate needs 
of the people. He is more creative and free in his exegetical task. His comments play, 
therefore, an important part within the testimony of the church and in reading the tradition 
of the church catholic. This does not mean, however, that this was Luther’s only significant 
preoccupation in doing theology. What is unique is that his theologizing in these 
commentaries are attuned to the daily struggles and needs of the people df God. 


The Operationes In Psalmos As a Preamble In Reading The Minor Prophets 
Luther in his Heildelberg Theses of 1517 begins to direct his theological task to a living 
theology of the cross. If we read through these forty theses carefully, we will find that 


Luther does not direct his efforts to a “theology of the cross.” In other words, his intend is — 


"a 


not merely to produce an orthodoxy and a right theology. He punctuates the work of a _ 
“theologian of the cross.”** This insight is intensified as a living theological praxis of the — 


cross in his Operationes in Psalmos (1519-1521)! Luther underscores in these lectures two 


important principles that are crucial for our reading of the Minor Prophets latinamente. 


First, and foremost is the principle that we must understand Christ in light of his 
humanity and live among us in order to fully understand his divinity. 


Christ must be apprehended as Man, before he is apprehended as God: and the 


cross of his humanity must be sought after and known, before we can know the 


'8 Cf. Thesis 19-23 in Atkinson, Luther: Early Theological Works, 278. 


Martin Luther, D. Martin Luthers. Kritische Gesamtausgabe, 58- vols (Weimar: Hermann Boehlaus Nachfolger, 
1983), 4:1-443. Hereafter cited as WA. 
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eglory of his divinity: and when we have laid hold of Christ as Man, that 

| will soon bring with it the knowledge of him as God. 7° 

[It is important for Luther to understand the historical Jesus and his place among his people, 
his sufferings, and the cross to understand his mission.” Christ is present with us and 
sembraces us in our daily lives and human sufferings. The life of the disciple and Christian 
lis grounded in following Jesus in light of this incarnate orthopraxis. This brings us to the 
ssecond valuable insight found in the Operationes in Psalmos. 

We are called to live the Gospel in the context of the community we serve. Our witness 
is not offered to speculate, to manipulate, or to intellectualize the message of the cross. It is 
offered as we proclaim and live Christ’s call of unconditional love and righteousness in the 
world. This is at the center of doing theology for Luther in his Operationes in Psalmos: 
“For one becomes a theologian by living, by dying, by being damned: not by mere 
intellectualizing, reading and speculating.” It is in this light that we turn specifically to 

eflect on Luther’s Commentaries on the Minor Prophets. 


{Unmasking Ideology Latinamente in Reading the Minor Prophets 
When Luther was teaching and writing on the Minor Prophets (1524-1527), he was also 
eflecting on the problem of idolatry. During 1527-1528 he wrote his Large Catechism, 
which was finally published on April, 1529. It is in his explanation of the First 
Commandment that we find his most cherished statement in defining and unmasking 
idolatry. He observes; 
“You are to have no other gods.” 
That is, you are to regard me alone as your God. What does this mean, and how is 
it to be understood? What does “to have a god” mean, or what is God? 
Answer: A “god” is the term for that to which we are to look for all good and in 
which we are to find refuge in all need. Therefore, to have a god is nothing else 
than to trust and believe in that one with your whole heart. As I have often said, it 
is the trust and faith of the heart alone that make both God and an idol. If your 
faith and trust are right, then your God is the true one. Conversely, where your 
trust is false and wrong, there you do not have the true God. For these two belong 
together, faith and God. Anything on which your heart relies and depends, I say, 
that is really your God.” 
Juan L. Segundo reflects on this statement in his work Faith and Ideologies. He finds that 
Luther offers an excellent definition of anthropological faith, i.e. “the faith whereby we 
concretely choose the value (God) or antivalue (some idol) to which we are going to 


OWA 5, 129, 9-11. My translation. It reads: “...quod prior sit Christus homo, quam deus apprehendus, prior 
umanitatis eius crux, quam divinitatis eius gloria petenda. Christus homo habitatus deum sponte sua adducet.” 

' Granted that we cannot read here that Luther understood Jesus’s life in terms of socio-political consequences. 
uther, however, understood Jesus’ incarnate life in relationship to God’s people in communion as an_essential 
lement of his redemptive life. Es 

2WA 5, 163, 29-30. My translation. It reads: “Vivendo, immo moriendo et damnando fit theologus, non 
ntelligendo aut speculando.” ; 

3 Robert Kolb, Timothy Wengert, and Charles Arand,7he Book of Concord: The confessions of the Evangelical 
Tutheran Church (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2000), 386. 
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dedicate our lives.” The question becomes in terms of our faith: what kind of faith lead us 
to choose the value or antivalue? Also, how are we subject to fall into idolatry? Luther 
explains further the dynamics of idolatry in his Large Catechism: 
Thus you can easily understand what and how much this commandment requires, 
namely, that one’s whole heart and confidence be placed in God alone, and in no 
one else. To have a God, as you can well imagine, does not mean to grasp him 
with your fingers, or to put him into a purse, or to shut him up in a box. Rather, 
you lay hold of God when your heart grasps him and clings to him. To cling to him 
with your heart is nothing else than to entrust yourself to him completely. He 
wishes to turn us away from everything else apart from him, and to draw us to 
himself, because he is the one, eternal good. It is as if he said: “What you formerly 
sought from the saints, or what you hoped to receive from mammon or from 
anything else, turn to me for all of this; look on me as the one who will help you 
and lavish all good things upon you richly.””° 
Luther understood that we create idols because of our human tendency to dominate, 
domesticate, and sacralize God in terms of our human self-interest. Luther’s unmasking of 
idolatry is best understood, in my opinion, by taking a look at his lectures and 
commentaries on the Minor Prophets. 


Luther on Idolatry in his Commentary on Amos (1524-1525) 
Luther Commentary on Amos is crucial in understanding his views on idolatry. He 

unmasks first of all the end result of idolatry as he comments on Amos 2:4: 
He rebukes Judah, beginning with the source of all sins, namely, idolatry, which 
abandons the true worship and Word of God. After all, he struggled with this 
wickedness perpetually. You see, abominable idolatry necessarily follows when 
we depart from the true Word of God—something we see not only here but in all 
Scripture.”° 

Idolatry is not only the root of all of our sins, but also is the cause that distorts our true 

worship of God. We need to understand, however, what Luther means when he states 

“abominable idolatry necessarily follows when we depart from the true Word of God.” 


Luther is not making reference here to a corpus doctrinae but rather to the domestication of — 


the Word of God in order to serve the purposes and ambitions of the priests, prophets, and 
princes in power.’ Luther offers a succinct explanation of this critique in his comments on 


% Juan L. Segundo, Faith and Ideologies (Maryknoll, N.Y., Orbis Books, 1984), Volume I of Jesus of Nazareth 
Yesterday and Today, 55. 


25 Kolb, The Book of Concord, 338. 


% Martin Luther, Luther's Works: Minor Prophets I: Hosea-Malachi, edited by J. J. Pelikan, H. C. Oswald & H. T. 


Lehmann, (Saint Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1975), Vol. 138-39. 


2 In reading, and translating Luther's Commentaries on Hosea, Amos, Joel, Haggai, and Jonah from the original 


Latin, I have found numerous texts were Luther does makes reference to the Word of God as the verbum dei, the 
verb or active word of God incarnate. The Word of God is Scripture but it is grounded on the active Verb of God 
that cannot be domesticated to serve the idols of power. A good example of this occurs in the Preface to Amos, 
WA 13, 159. The sustenance of our bodies is in Luther’s interpretation, the “verbum dei” which is unfortunately 
translated in the English rendition as the “Word of God,” LW, 18, 127. 
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Amos 1:1. Luther explains here the prophetic ministry of Amos in sharp contrast to the 
‘prophets, priests, and wise men,” who according to the right order and pedigree of the 
times, were in charge of the “ministry of the Word.” “Whatever they would establish or 
ceach the people would accept as most sacred.” However, Luther observes, that these 
eegitimate figures became “puffed up,” authenticating their idolatrous actions and behaviors 
as the norm, and established truths within Scripture. However, Amos was a simple 
shepherd from Tekoa. It is out of the mouth of this simple, marginalized shepherd, who 
lived within the reality of the people of God, that God speaks. Luther also observes how it 
is God’s custom to do this throughout history: 
In contempt of those who became so proud, the Lord, however, often aroused 
humble, common people who belonged to neither the prophetic nor priestly order. 
These lowly people thus would resist all those others; they would rebuke them for 
their wickedness, as we can see here and there in the prophets. This, however, is 
the “folly” of God, by which He makes foolish the world and the wisdom of the 
flesh (cf. I Cor. 1:20 f.). These were very lowly,”® very humble people. It seemed 
insane for them to want to resist kings and so many prophets and priests, who were 
in charge of the ministry of the Word, as well as a prudent people taught in the 
Law of the Lord. It seemed insane for such men to want to teach something new 
and outside of the normal custom. These humble men, therefore, were considered 
fools.? 
[In other words, the right Word, the norm from God, « can become a tool of idolatry at any 
¿given time. Luther is keenly aware also, as he interprets Amos 2:5, that this most sacred 
treading, the reading of what is considered the “true Word of God” by the accepted 
¡dominant interpreters is also perpetuated from parents to children.*” This is why God raises 
‘throughout the various times in history, prophets who arise from the margins. They are the 
llowliest and humblest among the people. They are attuned to the daily lives and needs of 
‘the community, and speak the liberating Word of God to the ones in power and to the most 
dejected. They transform as they speak “something new and outside of the normal 
custom.” 

The question at stake is: what kind of idolatrous behavior is being inflicted by the 
“stewards” of the faith, as they proclaim the Word among their people? Luther pinpoints 
many and various ways in his reading of Amos 2:6-12 , how there idolatrous stewards 
“twist or pervert” the daily lives and personal affairs of the afílicted.* Father and son abuse 
and rape the same most vulnerable women, their maids, who labor in their homes. They 
acquire wrongly their goods from the poor, fine the poor, and extorted them, “to live in 
E and to indulge in their appetite very freely.” Luther observes that what is most 
damaging i is not that they live in luxury but that they do so by acquiring them unfairly from 


281 translated this as the most marginalized because Luther uses here the abiectissimi in Latin (WA. 18,161) 

» LW, 18, 129. Luther finds during his times the office of the papacy establishing the idolatrous normalcy of the 
Word. He offers, however, here in interpreting Amos an understanding of how idolatry corrupts the sacred and 
God’s revelation throughout history. 

3 LW, 18,139; WA, 13, 167. 

3! LW, 18, 140-43; WA, 13, 167-71. 
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the poor through their acquired powers from the sacred. Luther poignantly underscores that 
their practice occurs at the center of the temple’s community and life (in what we call in 
Spanish their convivir) and it is in this manner that they inflict the greatest blasphemy and 
profanation of God's temple.*? Luther accentuates this way of life and worship as the most 
injurious and damaging idolatry in the life of God's chosen people. This is how he 
comments in reference to Amos 3:9: 
9. Proclaim to the strongholds in Ashdod. He is comparing the surrounding nations 
with the people of God so that the latter may become confounded and ashamed of 
their own wickedness when they see that they surpass even the heathen. It is as if 
the prophet were saying: “Look, you heathen who live around us! Gather to us. 
Make a test whether we can be compared with you. The people who want to be 
called God”s people surpass in wickedness you who do not worship the true God.” 
This is how nearly all the prophets almost justify the heathen in a comparison with 
wicked Israel. Ezekiel writes this way in chapter 16:48: “Your sister Sodom and 
her daughters have not done as you and your daughters have done.”** 
The worst type of idolatry is not the one of worshipping a different god instead of the 
biblical God. It is not about missing the mark concerning right belief and doctrine. In fact, 
God honors the “heathen,” over against those sacred privileged ones, when the chosen ones 
dishonor and blaspheme God’s sacred space by inflicting pain in the “convivir” of the most — 
marginalized, the poor in their mists. 


The Damaging Effect of Idolatry Upon the Sacred Space of Our Fiesta 

The fiesta is a fundamental element of our Jatinidad. It expresses who we are, how we 
act as human beings in the world. Fiestas are not for us mere “parties” where we enjoy the 
moment to forget the present predicament or situation. Our fiestas are océasions where we 
celebrate life. We celebrate events that mark the gift of life from God among us. We 
celebrate new births, baptisms, weddings, saint days, weddings, quinceañeras, even 
funerals, and more, as opportunities to rejoice for the gift of life from God among us. Our 
fiestas provide us also a sacred space, and the opportunity to live in a liminal state during 
our celebrations. This is why we live in our fiestas that in-between-state of real 
possibilities. We are able to speak for justice, challenge the status quo, and become a 
closer living community as we welcome even the stranger to new possibilities in our 
convivir. In terms of our popular Catholicism, which even we U.S. Latino/a Protestants 
share, we live God’s hope, and new life in the midst of our sufferings.** We are able to live, — 
as Roberto Goizueta observes, “life in the subjunctive.”** The cross, Christ’s suffering, 
plays an important place and function in this life giving event not as a sign of hopelessness 


LW 18, 140-41; WA, 13, 167. 
LW 18, 147; WA 13, 173. : 
34 A s nes cf We : 
Alberto L. García, “The Witness of the Cross in Light of the Hispanic Experience,” The Theology of the Cross 


we te on vain edited by Alberto L. Garcia and A.R. Victor Raj ( Saint Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 


= Roberto S. Goizueta, “Fiesta: Life in the Subjunctive,” in From the Heart of Our People: Latino/a Explorations 
in Catholic Systematic Theology, 84-99. 
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but rather as a sign of transformation and real possibilities. We live God's giving life 
junder the cross by being able to know and to call “good” what the sacred privileged powers 
¡call “evil” in our transformative “convivir.” We are able to challenge the status quo and to 
ccall “evil” those things that are called “good” by those sacred idols who negate God's gift 
of life in our convivir. In Luther’s own words: “The theologian of glory says bad is good 
and good is bad. the : theologian of the cross says what in fact is the truth (i.e. calls them by 
their proper name).** 

In reading Luther’s interpretation and commentary on Amos 4-5, we discover how 
Luther understands the role of “fiesta” in the prophecy of Amos. Fiestas were instituted 
Glen 1 in the most sacred places for the wrong reasons. This is how he comments on Amor 
:4:6.* Instead of providing a place for change, a place to affirm God's justice, “we instituted 
harvest fiestas” to hope for the preservation of the status quo and mask our state of idolatry. 
Here Luther bridges the gap of what occurred in the past history of Israel with what is 
occurring among his own people. Luther clarifies why this is the case in reflecting on Amos 
MER 1 1: . 

“Whatever good things the poor have you take for yourselves. Their good fields, farms, 

; gardens, you make your own through plundering and tyrannical greed Luther is 
(comparing here the greed of Israel with the greed of the church of his time. Both were using 
itheir privileged positions in God's sacred space to take away from the poor, in-order to 
‘expand their sacred kingdoms and superiority. Luther criticizes severely this state of affairs 
¡in commenting on Amos 5:21: 

21. I hate, I despise your feasts. Here again, as if by anticipation, He responds to 
them because they undoubtedly thought that worship of God Almighty which they 
had established and considered of the highest value was very pleasing to God, 
inasmuch as they sang many hymns, did much sacrificing, and built great temples. 
They set up all these as objections to the prophets, just as our wicked people today 
set up as their objections to us their expensive cathedrals and their hymns of 
praise. The prophet responds: “I hate and despise all these things. Even your most 
hallowed activities displease Me, because you are wicked and do everything with a 
wicked heart.”** 


Luther Finds in Amos a Hope for a Sacred Fiesta of Real Possibilities 
Luther comments concerning Amos 5:18-25 are made in reference to Amos prophecy 
concerning the “day of the Lord.” This is a time of judgment against the idols but it is also a 
time for transformation in light of God’s presence and mercy. It is a time when God’s fiesta 
will be celebrated in light of his creative and redemptive purpose: 
. 24. But let justice roll down like water. Here, after the threat, he has blended in the 
kingdom of Christ. This is a transition. It is as if he were saying: “Why is it that 
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you boast of your sacrifices, peace offerings, and all such? There will come a time 
when all those external ceremonies will ease and righteousness will roll down in a 
great supply.” It seems to me, then, that he is speaking about the Gospel which is 
going to be revealed through Christ.” 
Luther’s proclaims here, as well as throughout his career as a Reformer, a message of 
integral salvation. He affirms the Scriptures as God’s holy inspired Word with a particular 
message in light of the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ for us. But this message is 
always dynamic, holistic and integral in his proclamation of Jesus Christ. The doctrine 
present in Scripture and given to the church cannot be preserved apart from the 
Christocentric principle, that Jesus Christ lives in light of his new life that calls us to 
change not only ourselves but also the idolatrous conditions that stifle our convivir. 
Therefore, if the inspired Word, and the testimony of the tradition, were to be used as 
instruments of idolatry, Luther would call them anathema. The crucified Christ speaks for 
and stands with those who are helpless. The Gospel cannot be used as an instrument of 
oppression. The message of Christ’s death for us on the cross cannot be used as an 
instrument of domination but rather as the liberating power of God that grounds us in 
service. Christ is the center in our praxis and commitment for the people of God. There 
cannot be a theology of the Word without a theology of the cross. The proclamation of the 
Gospel, Christ’s incarnate presence among us, calls us to live life in the subjunctive, to call 
for new possibilities, for change to our oppressive status quo. Luther’s understanding of 
the cross is not grounded in a petrified understanding of the Atonement. It is not a mere 
theory or rationalistic understanding toward a restitutio ad integrum, a mere restitution to 
our former state of holiness by believing in Christ. It is a movement to dying and rising 
with Christ toward a new reality in our present and coming state.* This is further 
accentuated in Luther’s understanding of the sacraments of baptism and the Eucharist. The 
proclamation of the Gospel is, if we reread Luther here in light of our latinidad, a living 
celebration, a fiesta in our convivir and pilgrimage. It is a real possibility for a new 
community of faith. 


The Place and Function of the Holy Spirit in Luther’s Commentary on Joel 

Unfortunately Luther took many wrong steps, and used harsh language during the 
Peasants’ War of 1524-1525. During this time he sought to preserve the status quo of his 
society, in spite of its many flaws and limitations. He understood that this was necessary in 
order not to create a greater harm through war, i.e. anarchy and destruction. He was 
concerned, however, for the oppressed and poor and wanted to stand with them. He spoke 
and wrote on behalf of the peasants during the Peasant Wars but also criticized them 


“LW, 18, 166; WA, 13, 187. This hopeful vision of celebration is directed in particular toward a remnant that lives — 
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severely. We find in him a living paradox. It is quite a complex paradox fueled by many 
sand varied factors.** Some of his decisions and actions may be attributed to his theological 
‘convictions, mental and physical health but others were forced upon him. In other words, in 
some cases he had no choice in the matter. 

Luther’s lectures on Joel took place at the time that the Peasants’ War was initiated 
¿against the constituted authorities. The most radical leader in this movement was the priest 
‘Thomas Miintzer, once a friend, but now during this time a major foe for Luther. Luther 
¿and Múntzer believed that they were living during apocalyptic times, the end of times, 
where God was manifesting fully the presence of the Holy Spirit. They both believed that 
(God's outpouring of his Spirit was present among the priesthood of all believers, all 
(Christians, for thesake of the proclamation of God's kingdom. Miintzer, finally preached, 
lhowever, that the new outpouring of the Holy Spirit, anointed new prophets with new 
revelations to incite the people in armed revolutions to alter the order of society. He 
| believed that this was also the case with the prophets in the Old Testament.*’ The crucial 
(question, in light of this controversy, is: how God’s transformative message is to be 
¡present to challenge the status quo? How is it that theprophet speaks God's proper 
message? How may we evaluate that the message proclaimed is not serving the idols of 
| power? How is it that the “Good Word” proclaimed in the community, is the Good Word of 
¡God's kingdom and not merely the desires of a people to fulfill their idolatrous needs for 
|hegemonic power? Luther’s comments on Joel 2: 28-32 are crucial to our reflection on 
| these matters, and to our appropriating Luther latinamente. 

The prophetic words contained in Joel 2:28-32 are crucial in the narrative of the 
| Pentecost event in Acts 2. They are repeated by Peter at the beginning of his message to the 
| people who had just experienced the outpouring of the Spirit in Jerusalem. Luther connects 
¿ Joel: 28-32 to Acts 2:17ff in his commentary on Joel 2:28.* Luther finds that the words 
| proclaimed by Joel here, provide the first sermon for the Christian Church and for Paul’s 
‘understanding of the first confession of faith in Romans 10:13.4 Luther observes, 
‘following some ancient commentators, that Joel prophesized at the same time of Hosea 
and Amos.* Luther, however, does not draw the same conclusion but finds similarities in 
‘their historical circumstances and themes addressed by these three prophets. 

In my reading of Luther comments in this section, I believe, contrary to Luther, that the 
| prophet’s judgment in Chapter 1 need to be connected to the hope expressed in Joel, 
| Chapter 2. Chapter 2 expresses a new direction, a new hope, in the promise of a new 
qualitative order for the people that Joel is addressing in Chapter 1. This approach is more 
consistent to reading the Prophet Joel . It offers a brighter light to God”s transformative 
| power at all times and places. Luther’s insights, however, are powerful and transformative 


| 2 Cf Mark U. Edwards, Jr, Luther’s Last Battles: Politics and Polemics 1531-46 (New York: Cornell University 
| Press, 1981). This is an outstanding resource to understand the complexities that Luther faced during the Peasants’ 
| War. It provides theological, historical, social, personal health issues and forced polemics that Luther confronted 
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in spite of his approach here. He affirm clearly Joel’s prophecy concerning a future hope 
and new beginnings in light of the full outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost. Luther is quite 
aware of this prophetic vision in Joel. 
There is a reversal of order in reading the Scriptures in light of Joel’s Pentecost 
Vision 
Luther’s interpretation on Joel 2:28 reverses the order of things in reading the text of 
Scripture. He writes: 
I will pour out My Spirit on all flesh. The Holy Spirit is poured out in two 
ways: by manifest vision or revelation and by secret inspiration. Here, 
then, he is speaking about the Holy Spirit as He is manifestly poured out 
and revealed with obvious signs. He is no longer speaking here about the 
old synagogues of the Jews and about the people of the synagogue, for 
whom certain kings and princes had been established by God, for whom a 
definite order of Levites had been established by Moses—an order whose 
duty it was to teach. There was a certain respect for persons. The prophet 
says that it will be much different in the case of that new people. Here - 
there will be no respect for persons, for to each will be given the authority 
to teach and preach, neither through man nor by man but divinely by 
God. There will not be some order—as there was in that old people—of 
those who alone had the power of priestly function. Instead, the Holy 
Spirit will be poured out on all flesh. All will be teachers and priests of 
God. Therefore it was especially necessary for this kingdom, so clearly 
different from that earlier one—to be established and confirmed by 
obvious signs and by an open revelation, or outpouring, of the Spirit, for 
certainly that secret revelation of the Spirit was also fin the synagogue. - 
The passages which we read here and there. in the prophets and in the 
writings of the apostles square with this and must be applied to it.*” 
The reversal of thought is that God’s authority and power of interpretation will be given to 
all people in an open revelation. There will be no privilege class, or a class with a special 
status of sacred order and authority.* In other word, the sacred is not limited to a special 
order of people. The sacred will be manifested among the people of God in the outpouring 
of God's Spirit. The sacred is there present for the community of faith as the community 
lives and has her being. This new reversal of order is necessary for the presence of the 
newness of God's kingdom among us. This reversal of order uplifts, in my opinion, our 
convivir, our living together in constructing and building our community of faith. It gives 
an opportunity for the community of believers to live in a mutual relationship of faith and - 
joy as the community celebrate life and new beginnings and new possibilities among them. - 
It is there for the whole community of the faithful to proclaim and be bearers of these good — 
news among them, regardless their gender, or humble state. The Holy Spirit is powerfully 
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Luther pinpoints in commenting on Joel 2:29 that differences even between “menservants and maidservants” 
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joresent and fully manifested, if we are allowed to read this /atinamente, in the faith of our 
abuelitas and abuelos, in the faith of the people, as they live even in their humble state 
-3od”s presence to create new interrelationships. The outpouring of the Holy Spirit is there 
for all to have. It is not there for the community of the faithful to have and behold just for 
themselves.” This outpouring is there for the common good of all people and not to 
romote our own idols of power. There are, however, some challenges and limititations to 
Luther’s reversal of thought. 

Luther understand very well that our human condition gets on the way of the Gospel and 
God’s kingdom. There is no room for new doctrines or teaching that get in the way of the 
lear and open signs of the Spirit. Luther is fully aware how our human condition stifles the 
outpouring of the Spirit because they get on the way of our personal profit and gain. It is 
pecause of this challenge and problem, that Luther states: “We have no revelation of the 
Holy Spirit other than the Holy Scriptures.”% Luther does not offer here a simplistic literal- 
ist reading of Scripture. We find this clarified in his reading of Luke 2:31. These words 
are taken from Simeon’s famous revelation concerning the Christ child as Simeon holds 
Jesus in his arms, “moved by the Holy Spirit” (Luke 2:27): “Which you have prepared in 
the sight of all people.” In Luther’s own Words: “This means: Christ has been prepared, 
revealed, and placed to be seen by all flesh.”** In other words, we need to see how Christ 
reveals himself in the flesh for all of us, in order to understand how God is present for all of 
lis and in our midst. Luther’s conclusion is that it is in Holy Scriptures that we find this 
living picture. In other words, his interpretation of the text pinpoints that the Holy Spirit 
weveals a radical incarnational presence of Christ among us. We have already shared what 
is his picture concerning Christ Jesus. It is one where he begins from below, reading in this 
manner how Jesus lived among us in his walk with us. There is, in the life of the disciple, 
also an identification with the suffering Christ as we live with him his standing with others 
and for others in a life of reconciliation. This picture is limited, however, for our times and 
to our latinidad. We need to further connect it and read according to Jesus of Galilee within 
the social and concrete cultural implications that his life entailed. I believe that Luther’s 
2hristological vision from below could benefit from the perspective of a Spirit Christology 
to move us closer to Jesus from Galilee in living our discipleship of the cross. 

A Spirit Christology primary focus is to connect Jesus’ ministry and mission to his 
anointment by the Spirit during his baptism. The difference in considering Jesus mission 
and ministry from this point of departure and not only from the perspective of his incarnate 
conception is quite striking. The baptism or unction of the Son by the Spirit portraits a new 
resence or communication of the Spirit in Jesus. It signals the eschatological in breaking 
f the kingdom of God among sinners. It signals, therefore, the possibility of a new unction 
f the Spirit that will bring forth new fruits and new beginnings from the Messiah to his 
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people.” I believe that this is the kind of Christological connection and development that 
we find when we read as a unit the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the Apostles. We do not 
have the time now to pursue a Spirit Christology in depth but we can suggest ways that this 
point of departure may help us in in enhancing Luther”s insights in his Commentary on Joel 
concerning the Pentecost event. Justo L. González commentary on Acts: The Gospel of the 
Spirit provides us some important points for our consideration in this matter.* 

González connects the purpose and meaning of the Gospel of Luke with Acts. The acts 
of the Spirit are a continuation, a part of the Gospel of Luke, González observes.** 
González affirms also, and I concur, that the central theme of the teachings and actions of 
Jesus in Luke is the reign of God. This theme is summarized in Acts 1:3 as the central 
theme in Luke. Also the Gospel of Luke pinpoints that it is impossible to know Jesus apart 
from the intervention of the Holy Spirit. This theme is evident also in Acts. González 
underscores that the quotation in Joel 2, concerning Pentecost, is central for the entire book 
of Acts. It plays a similar role as the quote from Isaiah 61:1-3, concerning the 
eschatological in breaking of the Holy Spirit in the reign of God, plays in Luke 4 for the 
entire Gospel. Here we find a new age, a new freedom, brought forth by the Holy Spirit. It 
is in the ministry of Jesus that it becomes eschatological evident for new beginnings. It is in 
Acts that we find the continuation of Jesus’ ministry, his message, in how the Holy Spirit 
transforms and renews the world through this living Pentecost presence. In this light, 
Gonzalez proposes a new reading of Acts that is congruent, in my opinion, with Luther’s 
commentaries in Amos and Joel. Gonzalez suggests: 

If, on the other hand, the main character of the Book is the Holy Spirit, we should 
be free to see cases in which the Holy Spirit seems to correct, and perhaps even 
slightly to mock, what the apostles and other leaders of the Church do and 
decide... When read in this manner, the Book of Acts becomes/a call to Christians 
to be open to the action of the Spirit, not only leading them to confront values and 
practices in society that may need to be subverted, but perhaps even leading them 
to subvert or question practices and values within the Church itself. 
Gonzalez reads and interprets Acts in a way that enhances our reading of this important 
book latinamente. Luther also called for a subversion of doctrinal readings of Scripture 
when these readings are instruments of idolatry. He also, like Gonzalez in this work, point 
to the reading of Scripture, by the community of believers, to correct wrongs in the 
community and church. Now reading Luther, in light of a Spirit-Christology, and the 


“Cf. Leopoldo Sánchez, Pneumatología: El Espiritu Santo y la Espiritualidad de la Iglesia (Saint Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 2005), 91-111. A Spirit-Christology is another model of a Christology from below. 
This Christological model does not need to fall or deteriorate into an adoptionist Christology. 
a Justo L. González, Acts: The Gospel of the Spirit (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis, 2001). 
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nsights gathered briefly here from González, we may add that we must be attuned to how 
he Holy Spirit is eschatologically present in our convivir to call for change, to transform, 
and to participate in God's impending fiesta.?” 


Resena: 

Zn este artículo el autor se anticipa a la Conmemoración de la Reforma (1517-2017) desde 
¡a perspectiva de nuestra latinidad. Se desarrolla el tema principalmente en una reflexión 
sobre el comentario de Martín Lutero referente a los Profetas Menores. El autor se 
concentra en Amós y Joel, ya que no mucho se ha reflexionado sobre estos escritos de 
utero. Ellos proveen el contexto para analizar los temas de la idolatría y como la idolatría 
'mpacta nuestro espacio sagrado de la fiesta; y también como la misión del Espíritu Santo a 
a luz de Joel y el Pentecostés exponen la idolatría, la critican y mueven al Pueblo de Dios a 
mevos espacios de libertad. Es así como nosotros como comunidad, en nuestra 
catolicidad--esto es en nuestra particularidad universal, podemos abrir nuevos espacios de 
ibertad en nuestro convivir. 


€<—MMMMMIMAKA 

TT believe that Luther’s Commentary of the Magnificat (Luke 1:45-55) strengthens our appropriation of Luther in 
ight of a Spirit Christology. Mary is uplifted by Luther as the exemplary theologian of the Cross for manifesting 
n her words and actions, the full presence of the Holy Spirit on behalf of the poor and the excluded (LW, 21, 297 
25; WA, 7, 548-601). Luther’s explores the strength of her ministry not as the theotokos, which he fully 
onfessed, but rather as one who is empowered by the living Holy Spirit to exault the humble and the poor. I offer 
ome initial suggestions on how to read Luther’s interpretation of The Magnificat latinamente in Garcia, 
ntroducción a la vida y teología de Lutero, 118-19 and Cristología: Cristo Jesús Centro y Praxis del Pueblo de 
Dios, 19-26. I would correct today this reading, however, in offering more constructive proposals on how the 
ndwelling presence of the Holy Spirit in Mary empowers the indwelling of the Spirit of Pentecost among us. I 
lieve that powerful narrative of the Virgen of Guadalupe should be read in this light. 
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Reflexiones Teológicas Frente al Sufrimiento y la Muerte 
Un Sermón en Ocasión de la Muerte de mi Madre 
Carlos F. Cardoza Orlandi 


(This reflection was given in the occasion of the funeral of my mother, Zelideh Orlandi, in 
September of 2013. The reflection is divided in two parts: the first part includes my 
mother’s own reflections on suffering and death. My mother found a conversation and a 
theological partner in the Puerto Rican poet Julia de Burgos (1914-1953). The second part 
of this reflection is my own reflection on the themes of the mercy of God and the waiting in 
humility to God’s purpose when overwhelmed by suffering and death as a result of cancer.) 
Preambulo 

Este sermon lo prediqué el domingo 22 de septiembre, la fecha del funeral de mi amada 
madre, Zélideh Orlandi Torruellas. Los últimos tres meses de su vida fueron muy 
dolorosos, lleno de complejidades de salud. No obstante, durante este tiempo tuve la 
oportunidad de cuidar de ella junto a mi hermana y otros miembros de mi familia, y pude 
leer muchas de sus notas personales, particularmente algunas que ella escribió durante el 
tiempo de su enfermedad. Como resultado, en la primera parte de esta reflexión comparto 
algunas de las notas teológicas que Mami escribió y que compartió en algunas de sus clases 
bíblicas y otras que fueron de consumo privado. La segunda parte del sermón es el 
resultado de mis propias reflexiones durante un proceso muy difícil, sin embargo repleto de 
momentos de esperanza y de paz. 

Una Reflexión sobre la Vida y la Muerte 

Mi madre llegó a nuestra casa en Atlanta en mayo del 2008 con cáncer en la lengua, el 
cuello y la garganta. Los estudios revelaron una noticia devastadora: el cáncer estaba en 
estado cuatro. «Mi vieja va a morir pronto», fue lo que pensé de inmediato. Lo compartí 
con mi esposa Lizzie, y decidí guardar silencio. Creo que en la medida que se comunicaba 
la noticia, ese era el pensamiento no verbalizado de la familia. Mami guardaba silencio y 
adoptó una actitud reflexiva. 

En cuestión de días, junto a su silencio y reflexión, nació un espíritu de lucha. Mi vieja, 
Zélideh Orlandi, demostró lo que siempre había visto en ella: un espíritu de tenacidad y una 
convicción de esperanza que nace de su fe en el evangelio de Jesucristo. Mami volvía a la 
batalla: luego de tantos años de lucha y de búsqueda de su identidad como mujer divorciada 
y evangélica, mi vieja volvía a la carga, pero en esta ocasión su lucha era contra el cáncer y 
contra ella misma frente al sufrimiento y la muerte. Poco sabia mi madre y toda nuestra 
familia que esta nueva lucha contra el cáncer se transformaría en un testimonio de gracia y 
fortaleza. Las palabras aquí vertidas son sólo un atisbo de la profundidad y longevidad del 


regalo de fe que mi mamá ofreció y misticamente, continúa ofreciendo a la familia, a su 
iglesia y a amistades. i 


Lectura bíblica: 2 Corintios 4: 1-2; 7- 5: 1-10 2 
1 Por eso no nos desanimamos, porque Dios, en su misericordia, nos ha encargado a 
trabajo. 2 Hemos rechazado proceder a escondidas, como si sintiéramos vergiienza; y no 
actuamos con astucia ni falseamos el mensaje de Dios. Al contrario, decimos solamente la 
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verdad, y de esta manera nos recomendamos a la conciencia de todos delante de Dios. 
7 Pero esta riqueza la tenemos en nuestro cuerpo, que es como una olla de barro, para 
mostrar que ese poder tan grande viene de Dios y no de nosotros. 8 Así, aunque llenos de 
problemas, no estamos sin salida; tenemos preocupaciones, pero no nos desesperamos. 9 
Nos persiguen, pero no estamos abandonados; nos derriban, pero no nos destruyen. 10 
Dondequiera que vamos, llevamos siempre en nuestro cuerpo la muerte de Jesús, para que 
sambién su vida se muestre en nosotros. 11 Pues nosotros, mientras vivimos, nos vemos 
pxpuestos a la muerte por causa de Jesús, para que también su vida se muestre en nuestro 
ruerpo mortal. 12 De ese modo, la muerte actúa en nosotros, y en ustedes actúa la vida. 
13 La Escritura dice: «Tuve fe, y por eso hablé.» De igual manera, nosotros, con esa 
misma actitud de fe, creemos y también hablamos. 14 Porque sabemos que Dios, que 
resucitó de la muerte al Señor Jesús, también nos resucitará a nosotros con él, y junto con 
ustedes nos llevará a su presencia. 15 Todo esto ha sucedido para bien de ustedes, para 
que, recibiendo muchos la gracia de Dios, muchos sean también los que le den gracias, 
vara la gloria de Dios. 16 Por eso no nos desanimamos. Pues aunque por fuera nos vamos 
deteriorando, por dentro nos renovamos dia a dia. 17 Lo que sufrimos en esta vida es cosa 
ligera, que pronto pasa; pero nos trae como resultado una gloria eterna mucho más 
zrande y abundante. 18 Porque no nos fijamos en lo que se ve, sino en lo que no se ve, ya 
que las cosas que se ven son pasajeras, pero las que no se ven son eternas. ; 
3; 1 Nosotros somos como una casa terrenal, como ‘una tienda de campaña no 
vermanente; pero sabemos que si esta tienda se destruye, Dios nos tiene preparada en el 
cielo una casa eterna, que no ha sido hecha por manos humanas. 2 Por eso suspiramos 
mientras vivimos en esta casa actual, pues quisiéramos mudarnos ya a nuestra casa 
celestial; 3 así, aunque seamos despojados de este vestido, no quedaremos desnudos. 
1 Mientras vivimos en esta tienda suspiramos afligidos, pues no quisiéramos ser 
despojados, sino más bien ser revestidos de tal modo que lo mortal quede absorbido por la 
nueva vida. 5 Y Dios es quien nos ha impulsado a esto, pues nos ha dado el Espíritu Santo 
como garantía de lo que hemos de recibir. 6 Por eso tenemos siempre confianza. Sabemos 
que mientras vivamos en este cuerpo estaremos como en el destierro, lejos del Señor. 
7 Ahora no podemos verlo, sino que vivimos sostenidos por la fe; 8 pero tenemos 
ronfianza, y quisiéramos más bien desterrarnos de este cuerpo para ir a vivir con el Señor. 
9 Por eso procuramos agradar siempre al Señor, ya sea que sigamos viviendo aquí o que 
'engamos que irnos. 10 Porque todos tenemos que presentarnos ante el tribunal de Cristo, 
vara que cada uno reciba lo que le corresponda, según lo bueno o lo malo que haya hecho 
mientras estaba en el cuerpo. 
eología, Biblia y Literatura: Reflexiones sobre el Sufrimiento y la Muerte 

Me parece que Mami encontró en la poesía de Julia de Burgos un albergue para 
onversar sobre el sufrimiento y la muerte integrando el lenguaje bíblico con lenguaje e 
mágenes femeninas de una vida cotidiana difícil y compleja. La poesía de Julia de Burgos 
stá llena de temas paradójicos, sobre todo los temas del exilio, el sufrimiento y el amor. En 
as notas que Mami escribió al margen de la Antología Poética de Julia de Burgos, descubrí 
1a dimensión de Mami inesperada: Una conversación imaginaria entre una teóloga 
istiana laica y una poeta cuasi-gnóstica. Este diálogo cristiano-gnóstico es una expresión 
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de un mutuo enriquecimiento en la tarea de encontrar sentido frente al sufrimiento y la 
muerte. 

En la primera nota, Mami marcó la siguiente cita de la poeta, 
La tristeza es un común denominador del género humano, que ataca a unos ahora, a otros 
más tarde, pero que siempre aparece en la vida en toda su pureza. ¡Infelices de aquellos que 
no sufren!... Las personas de temple espiritual superior... olvidan fácilmente las cosas 
pequeñas que en nada alteran las esencias de la vida... 


Seguidamente, Mami apunta la siguiente oración de Julia de Burgos, «Dejarse vencer por 
la vida es peor que dejarse vencer por la muerte. Lo último es inevitable. Lo primero es 
voluntario. Y todo lo voluntario debe ser sano, fecundo, creador». 

Mami incluyó unas notas sobre el libro de Job, particularmente citas bíblicas donde Job 
refuta a sus amigos la razón de su sufrimiento. Mami comenta: «los amigos de Job no saben 
lo que es vivir la incertidumbre del sufrimiento y la tristeza. Si no se aprende a vivir en el 
sufrimiento y la tristeza, no se sabe vivir en el placer y la alegría.» 

En medio de decisiones de tratamiento para el cáncer, Mami expresó su preferencia por 
cualquier tratamiento que pudiese darse en Puerto Rico. Desafortunadamente, no fue hasta 
el final que hubo opciones para Mami en la isla. Desde el primer momento en que Mami 
sabe que puede morir dado la seriedad de las cirugías y los tratamientos—tanto en Atlanta 
como en Dallas—ella claramente expresó su deseo de volver a Puerto Rico una vez su 
muerte fuera inminente o que muriera bajo tratamiento. Tal insistencia me estuvo curiosa, 
pero nunca le pregunté sobre su decisión. 

No obstante, la respuesta la encontré en una de sus notas en la Antología dónde Mami 
marca la siguiente sección—una cita del autor de la Antología y otra cita directa de Julia de 
Burgos, ,, 

Puerto Rico se convierte en puerto de la esperanza y la voluntad de regreso se 

acentúa en el poeta que cree de momento en una pronta mejoría física. Así 
(Burgos) escribe a su hermana: 

«Me siento fuerte, de ti más que nadie depende la salud de mi mente, de manera 

que estate serena y prepara tu viaje con más calma, para cuando todas las flores de 

Puerto Rico estén abiertas para esperar mi llegada, y se vistan las playas de su más 

bello azul para recibir mi vida, entera y saludable como antes...» 


Pero cuando Burgos sabe que su condición se deteriora, la poeta escribe, «Tengo 

hambre de libertad. Si me muero, no quiero que este trágico país se trague mis 

huesos. Necesitan el calor de Borinquén, por lo menos para fortalecer los gusanos 

de allá, y nos lo de acá.» 
En la discusión que el autor de la Antología procura, hay una breve discusión sobre la 

muerte. Mami marca las siguientes líneas—tanto del comentarista de la obra de Burgos 

como la de un estribillo de un poema, «Lo que importa no es tanto la muerte en la poesía de 

Julia de Burgos, sino las muertes sucesivas del espíritu que determinan su actitud ante ella. 


Sólo el amor parece salvarse 4 
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{mor... 
Ínica llama que me queda de Dios 
‘in el sendero cierto de lo incierto... 

Al margen del estribillo, Mami escribe, «¿quién me separará del amor de Dios? Oh 
muerte, ¿Dónde está tu aguijón?», en clara referencia al Nuevo Testamento, en particular al 
vensamiento de Pablo. Para mi Vieja, el amor es lo único cierto. 

Mami marca la poesía INTIMA en la Antología. Después de cuatro años de lucha contra 
bl cáncer pero de intensa vida, mi Vieja encuentra en esta poesía de Julia de Burgos el eco 
de su teología frente al sufrimiento y la muerte, 
ve recogió la vida para verme pasar. 

Me fui perdiendo átomo por átomo de mi carne 

Y fui resbalándome poco a poco al alma. 

Peregrina en mi misma, me anduve un largo instante. 

Me prologué en el rumbo de aquel camino errante 

Jue se abría en mi interior 

Y me llegué hasta mi, íntima. 

Conmigo cabalgando seguí por la sombra del tiempo y me hice paisaje lejos de mi visión. 
Me conocí mensaje lejos de palabra. 

Me sentí vida al reverso de una superficie de colores y formas. 

Y me vi claridad ahuyentando la sombra vaciada en la tierra... desde el hombre. 

Mami nos estuvo preparando para este momento de dolor. La Vieja se convirtió en maestra 
He la vida frente al sufrimiento y la muerte. Junto a una fe arraigada a su Dios justo y 
misericordioso, mi madre nos regaló un espíritu de templanza que eclipsa dolor por 
esperanza y paz. En retrospección puedo identificar que sus comentarios al libro de Job se 
ascriben cuando la vieja decide no continuar el tratamiento de quimioterapia. Ya para enero 
Hel 2013 la Vieja decidió que había llegado su momento más difícil: comenzar un proceso 
He reflexión y testimonio en diálogo sincero y honesto con el sufrimiento y en particular, 
son la muerte. El fruto de este diálogo se encarnó en un testimonio de vida intenso, alegre, 
He servicio y reflexión que nos permite llegar a este momento con esperanza y paz. 

Ese fue el testimonio de Mami durante su lucha y en particular durante los últimos 
syatro meses de su vida. Pero en estos procesos hay más de una perspectiva. Frente al 
testimonio de la Vieja, ¿cuáles fueron nuestras inquietudes? ¿Cuáles fueron las inquietudes 
He nuestra familia extendida, de amistades que nos visitaron en medio de la enfermedad, del 
personal médico y de salud que cuidó de Zélideh, de las comunidades de fe con quienes mi 
madre interactuó? 

Durante los últimos tres meses de la enfermedad de Mami muchas fueron las preguntas, 
as conversaciones, las oraciones y las dudas que se discutieron. Creo que Mami estaría 
adójicamente satisfecha en saber que su prolongada y dolorosa enfermedad germinó 
¡chas conversaciones teológicas y pastorales. Desde intercambios de correo electrónico 
con amigos y amigas de otras religiones a momentos de silencio y reflexión hasta largas 

versaciones con Dios y con hermanas y hermanos en la fe, nunca faltaron las preguntas, 
as palabras de aliento y esperanza, las conversaciones sobre las contradicciones; en fin, 


de todo. 
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No obstante, hay dos preguntas sobre las cuales quiero reflexionar. La primera pregunta 
surge de una petición a Dios y se manifestó de tantas maneras, pero en especial de la 
siguiente forma: «Estamos orando al Señor para que tenga misericordia de tu mamá y la 
llame a la gloria». Otra manera de plantear la pregunta es: ¿Cómo se encarna la 
misericordia de Dios en medio de tanto sufrimiento y dolor y frente, como dijo el pastor 
Justino Pérez, a un espíritu que está listo a partir con el Señor y un cuerpo que se rehúsa a 
morir? 

Cuando se ama, se evita ser causa de sufrimiento. Pero cuando se ama y uno no es causa 
de sufrimiento, pero el sufrimiento perdura, entonces entramos en la crisis de no tener 
control del sufrimiento de los que amamos. Sufrimos. Nos abruma una profunda 
incapacidad de explicar el sufrimiento. Por un tiempo acudimos a todo tipo de intentos 
racionales para explicar la horrible situación de ver a un ser querido sufrir: ¿Será que aún 
no ha resuelto alguna situación? ¿Tendrá algo que confesar? ¿Será que Dios le está dando 
la oportunidad a alguien para que todo quede reconciliado? En nuestro caso, hubo muchas 
preguntas—todas bien intencionadas—para tratar de explicar el tiempo tan extenso de dolor 
e incertidumbre de mi madre en el lecho de muerte. 

Ya cuando no hay preguntas, entonces hay oraciones a Dios. Fueron muchas las 
ocasiones en que hermanas y hermanos en la fe nos indicaron que su oración pedía a Dios 
por misericordia—que el Señor se llevara a Mami pronto. Fueron muchas las ocasiones en 
que yo le pedí a Dios misericordia y que la muerte llegara pronto. Pero el tiempo pasó, y la 
Vieja no moría. 

¿Cómo se encarna la misericordia de Dios en medio de tanto sufrimiento y dolor y 
frente, como dijo el pastor Justino Pérez, a un espíritu que está listo a partir con el Señor y 
un cuerpo que se rehúsa a morir? La ansiedad e incertidumbre humana frente al 
sufrimiento, el dolor y la muerte tiene la potestad de cegar nuestra visión a la misericordia 
de Dios. Al enfuscarnos en nuestro deseo de pronta muerte como remedio al dolor y al 
sufrimiento o, por otro lado, al insistir en un milagro que niega el orden divino de la muerte 
como parte de la vida (¿Acaso Jesús levantó de los muertos a Lázaro para que viviera 
eternamente?), creamos una incapacidad visual, emocional y testimonial para experimentar 
la misericordia de Dios. 

Por ejemplo, mis hermanas y hermanos, ¿Qué más misericordia de Dios podemos pedir 
que la presencia y compañía de pastores y pastoras que comparten una palabra de apoyo y 
de fe frente a esta incertidumbre? ¿Qué más misericordia de Dios podemos pedir cuando las 
iglesias, particularmente, la familia de la iglesia Discípulos de Cristo de Las Lomas y la 
iglesia Senda de Restauración Cristo para Todos nos inundan con oraciones, visitas, 
comidas, atenciones personales, y llamadas telefónicas manifestando su solidaridad y 
empatía durante esta prolongada etapa de la enfermedad de Mami? ¿Qué más misericordia 
en las visitas y comunicaciones pastorales de compañeros y compañeras en el ministerio y 
en el mundo de la educación teológica y en nuestros lugares de trabajo y vocación? ¿Qué 
más misericordia podemos pedir a Dios si tuvimos un personal de enfermeras que se 
hicieron parte de nuestra familia y que cuidaron de Mami con atención, cariño y cuidado. 
personal? ¿Qué más misericordia podemos pedir en recibir de toda la compañía para quien 
Mami trabajaba tanto apoyo en medio de cuatro años de lucha? 

‘ 
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Y la misericordia sigue... ¿Qué más misericordia podemos pedir en el apoyo emocional 
(7 financiero de nuestra familia extendida—de Ingrid, José y sus familias? ¿Qué más 
misericordia podemos pedir cuando junto a la grata compañía de amistades nace un tiempo 
ara renovar nuestro espíritu por medio de la sana conversación y proveer un ambiente que 
eecrea fuerzas para poder continuar dándole a nuestra madre el mejor cuidado posible? 
¡Qué más misericordia en el cuidado médico de Ricardo González, Sandra Román y 
-armen Ana Graulau, quienes siempre estuvieron pendientes y accesibles para ayudar y 
jepoyar aun cuando Mami estaba bajo otra supervisión médica? 

Y como si esto fuera poco... ¿Qué más misericordia podemos pedir cuando mi padre y 
Fu esposa constantemente oran y alientan nuestro espíritu? ¿Qué más misericordia podemos 
pedir cuando Dios permitió que mi anciana tía cuidara de su hermana más joven como fue 
en tiempos atrás y acompañara y estuviera cerca de Mami en momentos difíciles, 
rncluyendo darle la oportunidad a mi tía y mis primos de ver a Mami en su lecho de muerte 
antes de llevar su cuerpo a la funeraria? ¿Qué más misericordia podemos pedir cuando 
Zarlos Andrés, Juan Carlos y Carlos Esteban—los tres nietos de Mami—tienen la 
portunidad de cuidar de su abuela, de darle momentos de alegría a su tía, y aprender a 
'=Xpresar cariño en medio de incertidumbre, sufrimiento y dolor? ¿Qué más misericordia 
podemos esperar de Dios cuando hay una esposa que ora por y canta para su suegra; que 
cuida, aconseja y ama a su esposo en un tiempo tan complejo de emociones encontradas, y 
cuya compañía es una fuente de energía y una fundación sólida frente a la incertidumbre? 
* Qué más misericordia podemos pedir en la compañía amorosa de Zeny que acompaña a mi 
nermana en tiempos tan difíciles? ¿Qué más misericordia podemos pedir que la que Dios 
nos ha dado en el amor, la ternura, el cuidado, la paciencia y la dedicación que mi hermana 
mma ha dado a mi madre durante todos estos años, pero en especial durante estos últimos 
meses que han sido tan difíciles? No hay palabras para expresar la misericordia de Dios en 
¿as manos cariñosas de mi hermana en todo detalle de amor para Mami. ¡Las manos 
cariñosas de Emma fueron las manos cariñosas de Dios! 

Es claro mis hermanas y hermanos. No son pocas las ocasiones en que nuestro afán por 
2xperimentar la misericordia de Dios en nuestros términos, de la manera en que nosotros 
queremos, ciega nuestra visión y neutraliza nuestros sentimientos a la misericordia de Dios 
=n lo más cotidiano de la vida. En espera de algo grande, perdemos lo grande y hermoso de 
0 sencillo de la vida. 

Por último, la segunda pregunta está ligada a la primera: ¿Qué significa esperar 
humildemente la voluntad de Dios en situaciones de dolor y lamento? Para mí, durante 
odos estos días de observar tanto dolor y sufrimiento, y saber que no tengo control de nada, 
ignifica guardar silencio frente a este misterio del final de la vida. Guardar silencio frente a 
ualquier reclamo de certidumbre inventada; guardar silencio frente a la tentación de dar 

ón de lo que no tiene explicación; guardar silencio y no ofrecer opiniones superficiales 
ue agudizan la espera incierta por el momento final; guardar silencio frente a la arrogancia 
spiritual de contestar preguntas que no tienen contestación alguna; guardar silencio para 

cuchar un diálogo entre la vida y la muerte. Un diálogo similar al que mi madre tuvo con 
u Dios y sus circunstancias; diálogo del cual yo continuo descubriendo un misterio de la 
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vida que Julia de Burgos y mi madre descubrieron: Y me ví claridad ahuyentando la 
sombra vaciada en la tierra... desde el hombre. 
Amén. 


Theological Reflections on Suffering and Dying 
A Sermon on the Occasion of my Mother”s Death 
Carlos F. Cardoza Orlandi 

This reflection was given in the occasion of the funeral of my mother, Zelideh Orlandi 
Torruellas, in September of 2013. The reflection is divided in two parts: the first part 
includes my mother’s own reflections on suffering and death. My mother found a 
conversation and a theological partner in the Puerto Rican poet Julia de Burgos (1914- 
1953). The second part of this reflection is my own reflection on the themes of the mercy of 
God and the waiting in humility to God’s purpose when overwhelmed by suffering and 
death as a result of cancer. The first part of the sermon includes theological reflections 
written by my mother during her illness and on the second part, I offer my own personal 
reflections regarding suffering and dying. 

During her illness, my Mother Zélideh Orlandi was able to demonstrate who she always 
was: a woman with a spirit of tenacity and conviction of hope which came from her strong 
faith in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. She engaged this new battle against cancer, in the same 
way she struggle for so many years in finding her identity as an Evangelical divorced 
woman, and this last battle against cancer, became a testimony of grace and strength. I 
believe my Mother found in the poetry of Julia Burgos a safe space in which to have a 
conversation about suffering and dying as well as integrating biblical and feminine images 
dealing with complex realities in everyday life. In reading the notes my Mother wrote at the 
margins, I discovered an unexpected dimension in my Mother’s life: An imaginary 
conversation between a lay Christian theologian and a quasi-Gnostic poet, and in this 
conversation, I found an expression of mutual enrichment in looking for meaning and 
understanding of suffering and death. During the last three months of my Mother’s life, 
there were many questions, prayers, and conversations, and I think my+-Mom would have 
been paradoxically satisfied in knowing that her long and painful illness germinated so 
many pastoral and theological conversations. From email exchanges with friends— 
Christian and non-Christian alike-- to moments of silence and reflections, to long 
conversation with God and brothers and sisters in the Christian community, the result of 
these conversations was almost identical: words of encouragement and hope, despite the 
evident paradoxical points of these conversations. 

My personal reflections are based on two questions: How is God’s mercy present in the 
midst of so much suffering and pain? And what does it mean to remain humble waiting for 
God’s will while facing suffering and pain? In responding to these questions, I have 
realized that human suffering and death may lead us to become blind to God’s mercy, 
particularly if we look for personal satisfactions and insist on miracles, denying that death 
is an unavoidable part of life. But I am grateful for the multiple expressions of God’s grace 
and mercy that my mother, my family, and I experienced during these last months. What 
more can we ask when God’s mercy is found in the presence of pastors who shared a word 
of faith and support in moments of uncertainty? What more can we ask when God’s mercy 
is found in the prayers and support of Disciples of Christ congregations such as Las Lomas 
and Restauración Cristo para Todos? What more can we ask when God’s mercy is found in 
colleagues and friends in theological education who offer support and prayers? What more 
can we ask when God’s mercy is found in many doctors and nurses who provided the care 
and attention my Mother needed? What more can we ask when God’s mercy is found the 
company where my Mother was employed and worked while she struggle in many ways? 
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Vhat more can we ask when God's mercy is found in our extended family who provided 
motional and financial support? What more can we ask when God's mercy is found in 
mg time friends who showed care and affection? What more can we ask when God's 
1ercy is found in my wife, sons, and father who prayed for her and supported me while 
90k care of my mother? What more can we ask when God's mercy is found in my aunt 
¡ho took care of her younger sister? During this time, I have seen so much pain and 
uffering, I have arrived at the conclusion that I am not in control which leads me to remain 
lent about the mystery of dying. Silent about any claims of certainty, silent against the 
smptation to give a reason for what I have no explanation, silent to offer superficial 
2sponses that exacerbate the pain of the final moment of departure, silent against spiritual 
rrogance attempting to answer questions that have no answer, silent so I can hear the 
ialogue between life and death in the same way my Mother did. 
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